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For the Working Man’s Advocate. 
AN ENQUIRY 


INTO THE INFLUENCE OF 


LABOR SAVING MACHINERY 


ON THE CONDITION OF ‘THE 
LABORING CLASSES. 


The introduction of labor saving ma- 
chinery, as well as other improvements 
in the power of production, go, 1n the 
first place, to enhance the profits o! 
those who successfully apply them in 
business. Competition reduces those 
profits, and the article produced is fur- 
nished at a cheaper rate. ‘The consu- 
mners may supply their wants at less ex- 
pense, and more of their revenne is ex- 
pended in other ways. The effectual 
demand for almost every thing in trade 
is thus increased, and, consequently, 
the producers are better remunerated. 
They are thus encouraged to extend 
their business ; more hands are requi- 
red ; laborers, generally, are better paid ; 
and, if the article is one that enters into 
the consumption of this class, their ne- 
cessary expenses are diminished. — This 
appears to be the natural operation of 
all improvements in the pawer of pro- 
duction ; and hence they have a direct 
tendency to give a greater command of 
the necessaries and comforts of life to 
all classes of the community. Thus 
they would permanently better the con- 
dition of the poor, if the number of in- 
habitants remained the same. But it is 
ascertained that mankind possess a 

















| dency to increase or diminish the influ- 





power of propagating the species which, 
if fully exerted, would double their 
numbers in littl more than twenty 
years, or perhaps even less; and it is 
evident that there are few countries 
where the necessaries of life can be 
increased in the same ratio for any con- 
siderable time. Thus the power of in- 


that the inclination to exert the latter 
is, at least, as strong as the former. It 
is therefore evident, that the power of 
increasing the species must he continu- 


ally repressed by want, or the appre- 








_a few simple operations. 
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/constant repetition of that which re-| gration of being associated with pau- 
quires but little exertion of the intellec- | pers, much would be done to improve 
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necessaries; avd in seasons of scarcity 
from a failure of crops, famine, in its 
most terrific form, is unavoidable. If 
the supply fails, death must reduce the 
numbers to a level therewith. 

If these views are correct, it appears 
that no possible increase in the supply 
of necessaries, nor any conceivable mode 
of distribution, can permanently melio- 
rate the condition of the laboring class- 
es, unless prudential habits prevail, so 
as to induce people, generally, to avoid 
bringing human beings into the world, 
till there is a fair prospect of having 
them comfortably maintained and pro- 
perly educated. We may also infer 
with tolerable certainty, that the rela- 
tive state of degradation among the 
poor of different countries, and at dif- 
ferent times, is determined generally by 
the degree in which such prudential 
contributions operate on the mass of 
the population, To determine, there- 
fore, whether the introduction of labor 
saving machines, and the consequent 
increase of productive power, will give 
to the laboror a greater or a less com- 
mand over the necessaries of life, we 
must ascertain whether it has a ten- 


ence of prudential considerations on 
the conduct of those who are doomed 
to earn a living by the sweat of their 
brow. 


The various improvements that have 


this interesting field of enquiry. To 
elevate the character of the laboring 
poor, while so many circumstances as 
at present combine to break their spirit 
and degrade them in their own estima- 
tion, is a difficult, if not an impractica- 
ble, task. The situation of laborersds 
unfavorable to improvemeut. They 
are called hired servants, as if to indi- 
cate that they are but half freemen. 
They may choose their master, but im- 
perious necessity requifes that they 
should submit to the direction and con- 
trol of some more wealthy, if not more 
fortunate, fellow being. And 


© J ve fix d it certain, that whatever — 
Makes man aslave takes half hi» worth away.” 


It is, therefore, probable that no ef- 
fectual remedy can be found for the 
evils of poverty and ignorance, so long 
as business is conducted upon princi- 
ples that require one part of the com- 
munity to submit to the direction of 
another, as is the case with common 
laborers at present. And it is not per- 
haps extravagant to suppose that there 
is a system of social organization at- 
tainable, as much superior to what we 
here enjoy, as ours is to the system of 
slavery that prevails in the southern 
states. 

But, though we cannot rationally ex- 
pect to banish poverty and its conse- 
quent ignorance and vice from society, 
it is possible some means may be de- 








been made in manufactures, are gene- 
rally connected with, and in some mea- | 


‘sure dependent on, a more extensive | 


division of labor, by which each indi- | 
vidual is confined to the performance of | 
And it is evi-| 

' 
dent from the nature of the human | 
mind, that he whose life is spent in the 


|tual powers, never acquires that vigor 


i racterize him who is obliged every day | community could be brought to see 
creasing the necessaries and comforts | todirect his energies to the performance | clearly and distinetly the manifold evils 
of life, are not commensurate with the ‘of something which habit has not ren- | that result from want of prudence, in 
power of multiplying our race ; and it | dered familiar. Many of the manufac- Telation to marriage, their views would 
will require litthke argument to prove |turing operations can be performed by | gradually prevade the whole mass of 


| 


' 
| 


hension of it, among a large portion of | 


the population. And if this pressure 
of want is lightened or remeved, the 
numbers will soon be increased, till it 1s 
as severe as before; and, hence, any 
improvement in the condition of the la- 


| being collected together, and condemn- | the press and the pulpit could be fairly | 


borers, arising from this cause, will be | 


but temporary. Indeed, if it be true 
that the increase in the laboring class 
will always keep pace with the demand 


for them, at a rate that will afford a | 


scanty subsistence, no lasting addition 


power of production, though it may ex- 
tend to all the articles necessary for the 
support and comfort of man, has no 
tendency to improve their condition 
permanently. A more equal distribu- 
tion, like an increase of production, 
would give temporary relief, and enable 
the laborers to support themselves in 
comparative ease for a time; but so 
jarge a number would thus be encon- 
raged to contract matrimonial conec- 


tions, that their numbers would soon character of the people. 


outstrip the supply, and the evils of 
povery and want would recur with 
greater aggravation. It appears, there- 
fore, that while the laboring part of the 
population are content, er will submit, 
to marry and raise families without a 
prospect of more than a scanty supply 
of the bare necessaries of life, and 
while they generally depend on their 


daily labor to supply their daily wants, | pectation of bettering their condition. | 


of body and energy of mind, that cha- | 


children; and at an early age they can 
assist their parents in supporting the 
family. They are, therefore, too fre- 
quently brought up with very litile 


against them. The very circumstance 


. . _ | . . 
of large numbers of the poorest and) ly entertained would, doubtless, assist | 


| the world, without the means necessary 
school learning; and thus many of to maintain them, and’ impart instruc- 
the avenues of knowledge are closed | 


vised to lessen the evil, or, at least, pre- | 
vent that increase which will naturally 
take place from the effects of a dense 
population. If some measures were 
adopted to secure to every child of or- 
dinary capacity, such literary instrue- 
tion as would qualify them for transact- 
ing common business, without the de- 


the future character of our population. 
And if the more intelligent part of the 


society, and it would come to be consi- 
dered a moral offence, of no trifling 
magnitude, to bring human beings into 


tion to qualify them for usefulness and | 





enjoyment. Such a sentiment general- 


NO. 15. 





and very possible, at the same time, es- 
pecially at this time of labor destroying 
machinery, for a mechanic, with a fa- 
mily of three or four children, (aye, 
even in these United States—in this 
abundant America,) to find it extremely 
difficult to procure food sufficient (lea- 
ving more than they can eat out of the 
question) for the calls of himself and 
frmily. From which reason, I think 
G. T.’s glowing description of. the 
country may do harm, by leading peo- 
ple, unacquainted with the real state of 
things, into error. I pass over the state- 
ment he gives of his own pecuniary 
affairs; it is not my business. I am 
very glad to sce that he declares him- 
self a friend and advocate of the me- 
chanics, and the poor man, (there are 
poor men, then, in a country where 
there is more victuals than we can eat? 
well, that is a key lower—that is nearer 
the true pitch,) perhaps, he says, as 
much as yourself, though we may have 


different views of the best mode of 


bringing it about. However, he says, 
I will give you a few short hints of my 
ideus on the subject. Now, sir, this is 
what I hope he will do, and this is writ- 
ten principally to request he will do it 
soon. As I have said, I like to see the 
public opinion on all things that con- 
cern the public good. He glories in 
being a Scotsman, and derives great 
pleasure from the recollection of their 
comfortable family fire side religion. 
There, again, we are near of the same 


opinion. Nothing better than a_ fire! lus. 


side religion, in your cutting frosty wea- 
ther; I have been enjoying this Scotch 
religion all this blessed cold day ; and 
always was a real bigot in its favor; for 
in such a heggarly cold climate (as 
Gardee would say) as I and my friend 
Thorburn came from, our religion would 
soon freeze where there were no fire ; 
besides, in country towns, where the 
large fire places prevail, how delightful 
and thrilling to hear of old witches 
riding on broomsticks, and of the 
witch of Endcr appearing to king 
Saul, as related in the good old book. 
Nothing like a good fire in a cold coun- 
try; why, sir, I have been told (I can- 
not vouch for its truth) that, in very 
cold climates, they preach that hell is a 
cold place; for, say the parsons, if we 
told the people it was a hot place, they 
would all want to go there. , 

To his remarks about Cobbet’s 


most improvident of the community | in promoting the grand object; and if| scratching up Paine’s dry bones, I 


ed, as it were, to the society of each) enlisted in the cause, some good effects | 
other, renders them familiar with po- | might be reasonably anticipated. 
verty and want, and less anxious to) | fear the conductors of the former will 
Thus, by | scarcely believe that the happiness of 


avoid its multifarious ils. 
weakening the intellectual powers, and 
thereby increasing the influence of ap- 


| petite, as well as by lessening the dread 
cau be made to their compensation, | 
and, consequently, an increase in the 





. | 
isystem can remove the evil that does | 





| 
| 


of poverty, do labor saving machines, 


diminish the influence of prudential 
considerations on the conduct of the 
poor, and, consequently, increase the 
hardships, privations, and degradation 
to which they are subject. 

As it is the want of sufficient pru- 


dence on the part of those who become | 


parents, that prevents the laborers from 
being materially benefited by an in- 
crease of production, so no means nor 


not effect the necessary change in the 
If none would 
become parents until they were 
discharge the duties of the station, 
as to support their children comfortably, 
and give them a suitable education, it 
would effectually prevent the deprecia- 
tion of wages below what would give 
comfortable support to a medium fa- 
mily, aud would enable those who were 
unencumbered to indulge a rational ex- 


it is impossible to meliorate their con- | Such as were industrious and econo- 
dition. Let the power of preduction!| mical might, in a few years, acquire 


be extended to the utmost possible li- | enough 
mit, and the distribution of the pro-| themselves, and enjoy the profits of, 


to commence business for 


duce be ever so equal among the peo- ‘their labor without dividing it with an 


ple, it is only for short periods that the 
increasing multitudes can be plentifully 
supplied with the necessaries of life. 
Such temporary relief is calculated to 
introduce among the poor the habit of 
marrying at an early period of life, and 
this habit is likely to continue after the 
circumstances that induced it have 
ceused to exist, so that the succeeding 
generation. may be plunged into a still 
more abject state of poverty. There 
is, however, an important difference in 
the ultimate result between the relief 
that is given by an increase of produc- 
tion, and that which would follow a 
more equal distribution. While the 
former occasions an increase in the 
number and extravagance of the rich, 
the latter would lessen their number 
and promote frugality ; and, if the 
principle is fully supported, the whole 
community will, at length, be reduced 
to a scanty supply of the necessaries of 
life. The whole produce of the coun- 
try will thus, in ordinary seasons, be 
required to furnish the people with bare 





employer. The expectation of this is 
one of the strongest inducements to re- 
gular industry that can be presented ; 
and if it pervaded the community, few 
would marry with no other prospect of 
support than the wages of a common la- 
borer. 
ally rising to the station of employers, 
and that marked distinction of class, 
which has long existed in Europe, and | 
is rapidly taking place here, would be 
prevented; pauperism and crime would 
naturally diminish, and society march 
forward in sure and steady pace in the 
road of improvement. 

Having thus shown that the only ef- 
fectual way of improving the condition 
of the laborers, is hy infusing into them 
a greater degree of prudence and cir- 
cumspection in relation to the impor- 
tant object of continuing the species, I! 
remains to show how this-also may be 
effected. This, however, I must leave 
for some abler hand, being unable to 
do more than offer a few hints for the 


The laborers would be continu- | 


But 


| the people is of as much consequence 





'as the elevation of their favorites into | 
| office ; and the occupiers of the latter, | 
deeming the world to come of so much | 
more consequence than the present, will | 
be likely to esteem the temporal accom- | 
modation of the commou people a sub- 
ject unworthy their attention, 

Ww. 
| London Grove, Dec. 26, 1829. 
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For the Working Man’s Advocate. 








Mr. Eviror— 

I was much pleased to find, by your 
last week’s Advocate, that the subseri- | 
bers to your paper are increasing, and | 
'more so to find Grant Thorburn has be- 





| 


‘your subscribers can expect to be more. | 


| I ain glad, however, be is likely to be; 
one, as, from the little I have seen of; 


his writings, I should chink him (with- 


centric one; and, in this place, I shall 


observe, with respect to many of his | 
remarks, (to use his own expression to | 


'you,) “we agree to a hair.” Variety | 
‘is advantageous to a paper. I like to 
see public opinion in all its different 
dresses. Even men of the greatest at- 
tainmeuts are often more pleased with 
a plain tale, than they would be with 
‘one dressed out with all the flourishes 
‘language is susceptible of. The Vicor 
of Wakefield found relief from the fa- | 
tigue of so much learning, by the inno- 
‘cent prattle of his children. = Grant | 
Thorburn says bis anecdote of Thomas | 
Paine, and the history of himself and | 
William, has hrought all the freethink- 
ers, between Passamaquoddy and Balti- 
more, on his back. ‘This ts certainly a 
mistake, or an exaggeration ; but that 
it should bring many, 18 ho wonder, be- 
cause secturians seldom make that al- 
lowance fer the failings of those who 
think differently from themselves, which 
they would be ready to do for as great, 
or greater, errors of their own party. 
‘He declares he is no friend to bache- 
lors after the uge of twenty-five, because 
we live in a country where there is more 
victuals than we can eat, and more trees 
growing than there are men to cut them 
down. Now, my friend Thorburn should 
know it is very possible for a country to 


| 


} 





assistance of such as may venture into 





have more victuals in it than can be eat, 


out meaning to disparage him) au @X- | 


‘without 


/many names and incidents which have 


shall reply by giving him a piece of 


my poetry. 
Immortalized, O! Patne, art thou, 
No matter where thy bones may be ; 
Thy Common Sense caus’d man to think, 
And thitking caus’d him to be free! 


And, now, hopiag G. T. will soon 
give the public his ideas, as to what he 
thinks will best promote the interests of 
the working classes, | suhjoin myself 
his well wisher, WM. SLATER. 

Jan. 3i, 18390. 





For the Working Man's Advocate. 
TO MR. GRANT THORBURN. 
Mr. Evrror— 

In the Commercial of the 26th alt., 
Mr. Thorburn bas replied in part (and 
probably all he means to say) to the 
multitude of “ free thinkers” who have 
ton his back of late. 

As we lhiave seen none of the articles 


o 
Ss‘ 


able to | come one; for it appears he will be an | to which he alludes, but the two which 
1 . oo eee 
eo | occasional correspondent, and none of, have appeared in the Working Man’s 


Advocate, we cannot give any opinion 
of either their common seuse or de- 
cency. 

We are pleased with the candid man- 
ner in which he has answered how. he 
got the money to pay for the quaker 
meeting house, and also how he settled 
with his creditors after his failure in 
1813. But why did he omit to answer 
the other queries with the same promp- 
titude? They could have been an- 
swered with the laconic of yes, or no, 
criminating any individual. 
We cannot but admire the ingenuity 
and pleasantry with which he treats his 
subject generally. But we do not per- 


ceive the necessity of introducing so, 


no relation to the subject. His reference 
to “bachelors,” we think, is an unfor- 
tunate one for the cause of Calvinism. 
If it is true that there is a hell in an- 
other world, and equally true that a 
large majority of the human race will 
yo to it, and suffer in it to all eternity, 
the bachelors (if they are honest ones) 
are the very best members of saciety, 
and the best friends of their species. 
If they do little, or no positive good, 
they are certainly preventing their pro- 
portion of positive and remediless mi- 
sery to every child they would be the 
means of bringing into this “ totally 
depraved world.” Under these awful 
considerations, we seriously ask our 
fellow citizens, who believe in the end- 
less misery of the largest portian o! 
maukind, how they can reconcile it to 


sciences, their instrumentality in giving 
being to so many children, who will, 
according to their own professed belief, 
be not only miserable in this life, bat, 
horrible thought! be increasing in mi-. 
sery throughout the endless ages of 
eternity 2 

Have the advocates of this doctrine 
ever seriously considered the subject ? 
Have they ever given it a passing 
thought? If they have not, it is time 
they did. Let them commence a se- 
rious examination of it; and then let 
them say whether celibacy or proctea- 
tion produces the least misery? If ce- 
libacy produces the least misery, let 
them lose no time in carrying -it into 
general practice. Let a national so- 
ciety be immediately got up fer the pro- 
motion of it, as the most effectual and 
only means of preventing misery, both 
here and: hereafter. A society for this 
purpose, if strictly adhered to, would 
supersede all the Bible, Tract, and 
other Societies in existence; it would 
be a universal cure all. 

We cannot perceive the necessity 
there was for friend Thorburn lugging 
in president Jackson and the growling 
hungry democrats neck and heels. 
What have they done to friend Thor- 
burn? Are all the growling democrats 
** free thinkers ?” 

If * millions of the sovereign people 
are sovereign and consummate fools,” 
how many wise men will then remain 2 





We suspect friend Thorburn will be so- 
No wonder that he is puffed up, 
when he is one wiseacre out of mil- 
lions. We wonder if the “land o’ 
cakes” ever produced his fellow ? 

We are at a loss to know his mean- 
ing, when he says, “ another of these 
thinking gentlemen calls me an old 
nail maker—that ‘is not true; forall 


I had finished them.” Does he mean 
that he never made old nails, or never 
made any? Perhaps we were -misin- 
formed ; at any rate, we did not use 
the epithet old. It would seem that we 
were also misinformed respecting Dr. 
Brownlee’s helping him ; we had good 
authority for making the statement ; 
but we did not use the words “ holy 
vandals, who want to stop the mails on 
Sunday.” We are very much afraid 
that there are more ‘ devils’? who pro- 
fess Christianity under the cloak of an 
angel of light, than there are real an- 
gels of light. 
do not know anything about such be- 
ings, never having seen any of them. 
But we have been told that beings call- 
ed brunies once inhabited Scotland, 
perbaps he has reference to them. We 
have some idea of what * wolves in 
sheeps’ clothing’ are, because we meet 
these animals frequently in our excur- 
sions through the city. 

We tender friend. Thorburn our ac- 
knowledyments for his opinion, that we 
are honest in our enquiries after truth. 
We think we are so. Also, that he 
thinks we are possessed of good sense 
enough to reconsider some of our late 
hastily adopted opinions. 

We can assure him that we esteem 
good sense (common sense) in whom- 
soever found, ahove all other senses, 
either heavenly or divine; and we will 
furthermore pledge ourselves, that, 
whenever we are convinced that any, 
or all, of our opinions, that we now 
hold, whether they have been formed 
hastily or maturely, are not founded on 
“truth,” we will relinquish them; but 
never will supply their place with the 
doctrines of ‘ Calvin,” or * Athana- 
sius,” or any other man who promul- 
gates the idea of an angry, revengeful 


** deity.” NO HYPOCRITE. 








For the Working Man’s Advocate. 
Mer. Evrior— 

Will you have the goodness to re- 
publish, from the Free Enquirer of the 
23d ult., our letter addressed to Mr. 
| Robert Dale Owen? You will, proba- 
bly, be induced to comply with our re- 
quest, from the fact that our first let- 
iter, republished by you, left our views 
liable to be misunderstood by many of 
your readers. 





Auexr. Mine, 
Tuomas SkipMore. 
Feb. 1, 1830. 
From the Free Enquirer. 
TO RUBERT DALE OWEN, 
Sirn—You seem still to misunderstand 
us; though not to the same extent ap- 
parently as before we made you our 
last communication. You will there- 
fore have the goodness to give us room in 
your columns again, that we may be 
able to correct you, and such of your 
readers as shall have been misled by 
your misapprehension of our views. 
We have not certainly been guilty of 
the absurdity of attempting to erect an- 
equal government upon a foundation 
where inequality has already found an 





their benevolent feelings or their con- 
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existence. That we expected this 


the nails I ever made, never knew when . 


But we forget that we. 
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i tins: 


’ foundation to be made level, before we 
proceeded to erect the superstructure, is 
atleast to be inferred, if indeed it be 
not so stated, as we meant it to be, in 
the last position which we assumed ; 
where we sp-ak of applying our priuci- 
ples to a government which may be 
supposed to have commenced its exist- 
ence by the possession of equal proper- 
ty among all its citizens,” &c. 

In your observations upon our com- 
munication, you say that we “ desire to 
equalize property among the adults of 
the present generation: not, indeed, by 
taking it from those who now possess 
it, but by declaring the possessions of 
each citizen at his death the property 
of the state; to be by the state equal- 
ly divided among her young citizens 
as they reach the age of twenty-one.” 

We are at a loss to understand how 
a division, annually, of the property of 
the dying among those annually com- 
ing of age, and among those only, 
could possibly amount to an equaliza- 
tion of property among the adults of 
the present generation... Not one of 
these fatter, according to the plan which 
your words suppose us to entertain, 
could ever possess a dollar beyond 
what he now possesses, by any opera- 
tion of the plan in question. 

If, then, such had truly been our plan, 
we should have felt that our situation 


before the public was unfortunate 
enough. Happily however for us, such 


1s not the fact; and we state that we du 
desire a rational and equal division of 
property in the first instance, so soon 
asa great majority of our fellow citi- 
zeus shall have been convinced that it 
is right and proper for them to bring it 
about. And that we may now appear 
before your readers in such a light that 
they cannot mistake us, we beg you to 
copy from “The Rights of Man to Pro- 
perty”—of which one of us is the au- 
thor, the followiug passges, pages 333 
and 334, 

‘“‘When the period approaches, if it 
ever shall approach, forthe realization 
of the views contained in this work, 
every artifice will be resorted to, to 
defeat or delay them; and one the 
most likely to occur is, the proposition 
to adopt the system in part. . But, as 
Thomas Paine has somewhere obser- 
ved, ‘there is no such thing as half 
right and half wrong;’ and whoever 
thinks there is, when he awakes to a 
discovery of the real truth, will find 
that every half right and half wrong 
system, is a system which is wrong 
altogether Thus, of what use would it 
be to say, that a general division 
throughout the state, of all the property 
it contains, should not be made; but 
that the system herein proposed of 
transmitting property to posterity should 
be carried into operation? Is it to’ be 
said, that the poor have not been en- 
slaved long enough yet? Must Lorillard 
retain possession of his five millions, 
in order that the poor, if he shall yet 
live fifteen years longer, may be com- 
pelled to add five millions more to it, for 
his use, instead of creating this wealth 
for themselves? And if he be yet to 
live other fifteen years, must these same 
poor swell these ten millions to twenty 
millions by the sweat of their brows, 
when all this increase of wealth is 
honestly their own, and ought never to 
be his ? 

If a general division is not to be 
made, such is the effect that is sure to 
follow. Besides, the evil will not ter- 


minate with his lifetime; at least such 


will not be the fact generally. For 
as property, which is not moncy, 


may yet be converted into money, so 
will it be; and if a man with the pre- 
sent erroneous views of his right to 
property, is not permitted, in his life- 
time, to make a will which will-be ya- 
lid after his death, he may yet, al- 
though against the law of the land, 
and no doubt would (1 speak generally) 
secretly and clandestinely give it away 
to his favorites, children, or others in 
his lifetime. ‘These, again, would 
continue to act with it so as to increase 
it ina similar manner out of the labors 
of the poor; and thus would the causes 
which now curse the earth with calami- 
ties, be perpetuated to an indefinite 
period of time. Whereas now, if we 
rip up, and make a fulland general di- 
vision, Lorillard, any more than any 
other man, would have nothing to spare 
for the purpose of giving away: none 
would need it, if he had; and although 
he would seem to be very poor, indeed, 
compared to what he now is, vet he 
would be as near the alms house him- 
sif as any and every of his fellow citi- 
zens, but no nearer.” 

Thus much we have wished to say, 
to correct a palpable misapprehension 
of our views. We only desire to add 
that we also are the earnest advocates 
of education, in proof of which we of- 
fer you that portion of our motto which 


declares that ALL CHILDREN HAVE 
EQUAL RIGHT TO MAINVENANCE AND 


EDUCATION ;”’ that we beleive that it will 
be communicated with much more ad- 
vantage and success, when the parents 
of the children are equal in property 
as well as in other things, than it can 
be when societv is constituted as it is 
now; that under a system of equal 
laws, the acqusition of property de- 
pends more upon that kind of know- 
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ledge by which its possessors are ena- 
bled to supply the wants of all man- 
kind, we mean the knowledge which 
belongs to the exercise of industry, than 
upon any other; that the preservation 
of it, depends more upon the domestic 
virtues which, in all ages and countries, 
so eminently distinguish hunsble life, 
than upon the abstract truths of science 
and philosophy; and that ifat this day 
the boors of Russia, for example, by 
the power of some mighty Napoleon, 
could be made equal.in property, while 
they lived under the operation of equal 
laws, they would often, we may say 
they would generally, exhibit instances 
of success in the acqnisition and pre- 
servation of wealth, and in the pursuit 
of their happiness, which either of us 
might be proud to equal, and which we 
might find it dificult and often impossi- 
ble to excel. 
We are, very respectfully, 
ALrexaNpeR Mune, 
Tuomas SkrpMore. 





For the Working Man’s Advocate. 
Mr. Evrror— . 

It is with no small degree of satisfac- 
tion, that I have observed your manly 
and independent course in the conduet- 
ing of your useful paper ; you professed 
*“adinission to all communications, if 
clothed in the language of courtesy ;” 
you have acted upon it, not in promise 
only, but in practice. What a contrast 
does your conduct exhibit to the boasted 
professions which most of the editors 
of our daily press act upon. Loud in 
their professions of impartiality—well 
calculated to deceive those who judge 
then by their promises—but put them 
to the test of experience, and you find 
their professions like “a sounding brass 
and a tinkling eymbal:” loud to the 
ear, but, like the dagger to Macbeth, 
all ideal. 


‘and biyoted superstition, which marred 





Is it not a melancholly fact that, with, 
one or two honorable exceptions, our | 
daily press is as completely trammelled | 
as if they were under a censorship? 
Is it not true—and pity *tis too true— 
that they are as servile and time ser- | 
ving, as debased and debasing, as the | 
vevnal part of the press of Great Bri- | 
tain? Is proof necessary, let us revert | 
but a moment to their conduct during, | 
and since, the last election. Did the | 
London Courier, the well paid venal | 
press of the British aristocracy, ever | 
vomit up more scurrilous abuse upon the | 


} 


working classes of the British empire, | 
where they are degraded by law, below | 
the proud and haughty aristocrats, than | 
did our time serving editors upon the 
working men of this city, whieh the | 
constitution has declared equal with the | 
proudest and richest in our country, and | 
all because they would not be led so) 
implicitly as these tools of a faction had 
hitherto found them. Is it not diserace- 
ful to our national character, and de- 
vrading to our moral dignity as a peo- | 
ple, to see prejudice truckled to, riches 
fawned upon, ay! and hypocrisy, that | 
most disgusting and disgraceful of hu- 
man frailties, lauded as a virtue ; and 
those who have the honesty and hardi- 
hood to despise this foul, but fashion- | 
able, vice of the day, are attempted to 
be marked ou', vot for an auto da fe, 
but for the more slow, but not less sure, 
way of disposing of the victim of into- 
lerance, their character traduced, and | 
their business threatened, so that if they 
dare to be honest in support of their 
principles, they may expect to be re- | 
paid by starvation. 

I have been led to these remarks, by | 
observing your liberality in admitting 
Grant Thorbura’s communications in 
reply to the able and home thrusts of 
your correspondent, ** No Hypocrite.” 
G. T.’s lucubrations were admitted at 
once, by our daily press, into their co- 
lumns; but all replies to them, through | 
the save medium, were refused: they 
were cowardly enough to admit the at- | 
tack, and base enough to refuse fair 
play to the accused; for it cannot be 
denied, that the inferences which G. T. | 
and his friends wished to produce upon 
the public mind, from the publication of 
Cardus, was that all those who were 
sceptical in matters of religion were, 
cousequently, drunkards, or otherwise 
Anmoral. It is evident that they wish- 
ed the impression to be produced, that 
the moment we begin to reason on 
matters of religion, without being in 
allegiance to our ghostly adviser of the 
sable robe, that we are on the broad 
road to moral turpitude ; and that ex- 
actly in the same ratio as the mind of 
manu becomes expanded, and in the ex- 
ercise of his reasoning powers, dis-' 
cards, as superstitious, the fooleries of 
orthodoxy, so exactly does. the immo- | 
rality of the man keep pace with the’ 
mental freedom he enjoys—thus edea- | 
voring to blacken the characters of all | 
those who dare to think for themselves, | 
and, by such diabolical insinuations, to | 
deter the mind from exercising the no-| 
blest gift of God to man—his intellee- 
tual faculties, by which he is able to 
separate truth from error—rational con- 
viction from blind credulity. And asa 
part of the awful effects of infidelity, 
Paine is selected—held up in terrorem 
over the heads of all doubters, as proof 
positive of the deleterious effects of not 
being orthodox. That Paine was too 





apt to indulge in the use of ardent spi- 


ing and prejudices; and, like too many 
3 ~ 


jtruding itself upon all occasions, and 


-ested, as it must be evident, that if the 


i'must follow, as a matter of course, in 


confers no honor. 


vanity, in attempting to palm off their 





rits, may be true; but a communication 
in your last, shows that more than Paine 
have been guilty of this degrading vice 
—‘* even ministers themselves, they hae 
been kenn’d.” — 

But, sir, G. T. is not the first who 
has made himself the tool of the in- 
terested few, to attempt to blacken 
and degrade the character of that be- 
nefactor of the human race—that no- 
ble patriot, who did more than any 
other writer of his day, to disenthral 
the human mind from the fetters of 
prejudice and superstition; and who, I 
make bold to say, did more to prepare 
the public mind of this eountry, to as- 
sert their independence, than any other 
writer in Ameriea. 

The publication of his ‘ Crisis,” and 
“Common Sense,” enlightened and 
roused the bold spirits which stood 
firm, and braved the might of Bri- 
tain, and dared to assert the right of 
MAN to self government, in contempt 
of, and in defiance to, the time servers 
and aristocrats of those days. And 
Paine, though an “ exotic,” joined 
them in the glorious conflict; and had 
the proud consolation to see the rights of 
man successfully maintained, with the 
aid ef * choice spirits,” against all the 
tyrants that dared to assail them; and 
shame it is to Americans, that they have 
never dove that justice to his memory, 
which he is so justly entitled to; and all 
because he disdained to bow, in syco- 
phancy, to popular prejudice, but dared 


to attempt the removal of that gloomy 


and obscured the mental energies of 
man. Perhaps G. 'T. may have read 
the fable of the dead lion and the living 
ass: aud he, at least, has one consola- 
tion, that he is not the first who has 
played the same part, and brayed over 
the tomb of the mighty and immortal- 
ized patnot, THomas Paine. 

But, sir, L have certainly given you 





enough for an introduction, as the part) 
of G. 'T.’s communication, which I took 
up the pen to make some remarks on, 
is as follows: * But a Seotchman Tam, 
and I glory in the name: | weuld ra-| 
ther be a Scotch mechanic, possessing 
the comforting principles of their sim- 
ple and sedate family fire side religion, | 
than L would be emperor of all the | 
Russias, with his crown, lands, and | 
royalty ; for L think that the national | 
moral character of the Scotch, will | 
stand an unanswerable 

against all the sophistry of deism, as 


| 
argument | 


vug as wood grows and water russ.” | 
That G. 'T. has a right to glory in be- 


ing a Scotchman, I freely adwit; al-;over the Evening Post of Jan. 25, and 


though it does seem, to me, a little} 
strange Inaman to glory in what he) 
has renounced; for I recollect well, 
that L was not two days in this country 
when I heard him declare he was an 
American citizen; but, perhaps, he is 
aimbudextran, and remains both as ep- 
portunity offers; or, rather, that, while 
he has been adopted into the American 
family, he still retains his Seoteh feel- 


of his countrymen here, particularly | 
those who have amassed a little of the 
‘yellow slave,” he is a devoted 
mirer and adherent of kingeraft 
priestcraft; in a word, a thorough 
ing tory, 

But, sir, what I wish to enter my 
protest against, in the above paragraph, 
is that overweening self conceit—that 
inflated national vanity, that is ob- 


ad- 
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all times that the opportunity is offer- 
ed. And, sir, would it not evince a lit- 
tle more of that superiority, which the 
Scotch are so fond of claiming, if they 
would but exhibit so much discretion, as 
to leave this would-be supremacy to be 
trumpeted by those not so much inter- 


* national moral character” of the 
Scotch be established collectively, it 


the same ratio, that they, individually, 
are more moral. 

But is it not a truism, that self praise 
Do we believe a man 
to be honest, because he is, on all occa- 
sions, proclaiming his purity? Does 
not every thinking man draw the con- 
trary conclusion: that, aware of his 
own duplicity, he endeavors to palin 
himself upon society for what he knows 
he really is not? 

Not that I mean to say, that Scotch- 
men have not a right to be proud of 
their country in many respects ; but, as) 
a native of that country, L am often dis- | 
gusted with their superlative national | 





country as a beau ideal in all that con- 
stitutes the greatness and happiness of 
a people. If she is superior, how 
comes it that so many of her sons ex- 
patriate themselves, and are to be found 
in every clime. Believe these puffers, 
and you would suppose that nothing 
more was wanted but to secure your 
existence there, and imbibe _ her 
comforting, “theology;” and, as a 
matter of course, you are moral and 
enlightened, and brave. But is it a 
fact that their moral character is so far 
superior to the rest. of mankind, as to 
be.made a standing boast of? If it is 
so, let G. T. give us something more 
substantial, and more tangible, than his 
assertions, and his practice; and then, 


.to a species of slavery worse than any | 





perhaps, we may be able to trace this‘ 


national superiority to something else 
than those gloomy religious dogmas, 
which send ‘tone to heaven, and ten 
to hell ;”” and that fixed by eternal de- 
crees of election and reprobation, be- 
fore the world was. Would it not be 
more consistent with correct deduction, 
to trace it to that (at this day) noble and 
philanthropic provision, made by the 
Scotch parliament of 1646, for schools 
to be supported in every parish for the 
education of the poor? If Scotland 
possess a superior ‘ national moral 
character’ to her neighbor, to this legal 
enactment she owes it all; for, 1 be- 
lieve, at this day, it will uot be dispu- 
ted, that as you enlighten mankind, so 
you, in the same ratio, make them vir- 
tuous ; and that, on the contrary, where 
ignorance rears her hydra head, vice 
and debasement are sure to be her con- 
comitants. And proud am I to see, 
that these self evident truths are now 
reverberated through every section of 
our wide spreading country. Scearcely 
a governor sends his annual message, 
but he enforces upon the state legisla- 
ture, the absolute necessity of promo- 
ting the all engaging, and all import- 
Ant, subject of kpucaTion. Let the 
noble spirit but progress, and justice 
will run down our streets like a stream, 
and Trutu like a mighty river, sweep- 
ing before them the pestilential effluvra 
of ignorance and vice, and leaving in 
their place the fruitful seeds of know- 
ledge and virtue. ‘Then, in the lan- 
gange of the Scotch poet, 


‘¢ Sense and worth, o’e- all the earth, 
Shail bear the gill for a’ that; 
And men to men, the world o'er, 
Shall brithers be and a’ that” 


A MECHANIC, 


For the Working Man's Advocate. 


Mr. Evrror— 
It has often occurred to me, in my | 





‘observations On passing events, there) 


was something more like an aristocracy | 
in these United States than most men 
were aware of. Of late, there has been | 


(a great deal of well merited exposure of | 
actions, but every hour shows to us there | 


are feelings that well deserve exposure | 
and reprobation; feelings which, even. 
when nurtured by a contemptible mi- | 
nority, and viewed with more and more | 
indifference daily, may yet give consent | 
Briton of the present day can complain 
of. 


| 
Since the time when every hope has 


we have seen a Ist of her officers only | 
published; and let your readers look | 
they will see a writer in that day’s pa- 
per advocating a relief from govern. | 
ment forthe widows and orphans of the | 
officers only, without saying a word in| 
favor of those of the private sailors or 
mariues. I] make no comment: the 
circumstance is only one among thou- | 
sands of cases that happen every hour 
that passes. 

I would ask, are our firemen more 
noticed, in the estimation of the rich,: 
than the sailors in question? Who do! 
they work for?) The rich—if not for, 
the insurance companies. If the mili- 
tia laws were repealed, T think these 
gentry would have to become theirown 
firemen. 

Another question T would ask : if war! 


was carried to our shores once more, 
should the people who have landed and 
other property in abundance, or those 
who have none, bleed and die to protect 
such property ? And if warwas decla- 
red against France for spoliations, com- 
mitted on those who rashly exposed 
their property—and property perhaps 
not their own—to the risk of seizure by 
the belligerents, would a single indivi- 
dual of those whe now hold claims be | 
likely to shed a drop of blood in the con- | 





test ? A SUBSCRIBER. 
CE a Ie 
CELEBRATION OF THE BIRTHDAY OF 
THOMAS PAINE BY THE SOCIETY OF | 


FREE ENQUIRERS, 





‘Friday, January 29, being the anniversary | 
of the Birthday of that extraordinary man, a 
very respectable company of citizens par- 
took of a Dinner, at Tammany Hall, prepa- | 
red by Messrs. Lovejoy and Co. After the | 


cloth was removed, the following Address | 


was delivered from the Chair, and was re- | 
ceived with acclamation. 


After which, an 
Ode, written expressly for the occasion, was 
recited, and received with rapturous ap- | 
| 
plause. 
Feliow Cirizexs— 
We this day, and in this social manner, | 
have come together to celebrate the birth- 
day of a man, who may justly be called a 
great champion of liberty; a man whom 
pone can accuse of dishonesty of purpose ; 
a man who avowed his opinions with a bold- | 
ness and sincerity, rarely, if ever, equalled; 
a man to whom the United States and the 
world, owe an immense debt of gratitude. 
This man, who sacrificed so fervently and 
so disinterestedly at the sacred altar of hi- 
berty, who deserves a mausoleum to be 
erected to his miemory, is now frequently 
calumniated from the lips of the bigot, and 
his memory is, by the venal press of grovel- 
ling superstitionists, held up to public odi- 
um! And forwhy? Because he dared to 
attack error in her strong hold; honestly ex- 
ercising the talents nature had endowed him 
with, he directed public opinion to the mis- 
doings of a then gigantic and corrupt go- 
vernment: and with the artillery of reason 
and the scimetar of sarcasm, did he attack 


} 
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the idols of supersition, guarded as they are 
by monks, priests, and their minions, and 
the wounds he then inflicted are open and 
bleeding still! 

The memory of Thomas Paine, admitting 
that he was somewhat mistaken in his reli- 
gious cogitations, and although criminated 
by drivellers in our time, will be held in ve- 
neration by posterity, when the cobwebs of 
church spiders shall have been brushed 
away, and temples reared to science and the 
arts, shall not only grace our cities, but their 
professors shall teach the youth of the land, 
not creeds, but knowledge needful to make 
good and useful citizens. 

This man, during his residence among 
us, did, and | assert it without fear of con- 
tradiction, more than any other man, to the 
establishment of our independence as a na- 
tion. 

The immortal productions of his pen, are 
the best eulogy on his talents: his! Crisis and 
his Common Sense, are arguments never to 
be refuted, one sterling sentence of which 
is worth all the fine spun wire of ingenious 
sophistry, so highly praised by kings, cour- 
tiers, and their satellites, although from the 
eloquent manufactory of Edmund Burke.* 

It is not our wish to eulogize Thomas 
Paine, above the standard of what we con- 
ceive to be his just merits, nor to withhold 
anything which justice to his character com- 
pels us to avow. 

Although the prejudices of man, by the 
bias of his education, do frequently over- 
power his reason, still, it is not so with all: 
for it is a well known fact, that Dr. Watson's 
Apology for the Bible, (written to refute 
Pnine’s Age of Reason,) did, as the clergy 
of England frequently declared, incalculable 
mischief; yet, in spite of prejudice, inte- 
rest, aud a powerful church hyerarchy, thou- 
sands were convinced of the power of his 
arguments and the justness of his deduc- 
tions, by merely reading the bishop’s answer 
to his Age of Reason. 

If, in his researches into theological sub- 


jects, he has not evinced so learned and so 


profound a knowledge as some more studi- 
ous and c'assical scholars, he has called into 
action strength, and aclearness of min4, sel- 
dom equalled—he has reasoned like a Ci- 
cero, hulding up to his readers many of the 
minute as well as the most prominent ab- 
surdities. 

We believe that he honestly and largely 
contributed tothe emancipation of the mind 
of all enquiring men, and the only reward 
sought afier, was a conscientious satisfaction 
thst his labors would be useful to rescue 
reason from the trammels of fraud and a 
grovelling mean superstition. 
~ By the piain unsophisticated honesty and 
strength of his reasoning, did he arouse the 
the minds of many unlettered men, and 
awake enquiry among the producing classes, 
that will puzzle clerical conjurers, with ail 
the church opium they can administer, 
again to lull soundly to sleep the congrega- 


| : . . ; : ; 
been given up of the U.S. ship Hornet, | tion of the world. 


Thomas Paine from-early youth appeared 
the son of reflection; absurdities, even in 
the tenets of his creed, and inspite of the 


strong bias of his education, were regarded 


by him, and scrutinized, as by the talents of 


/a sage philosopher. 


Yet, instead of commendations for his 
discernment, or acknowledgements for his 


sincerity, we find him followed through life 
by the persecuting priest and the hireling 


scribe, whose pens are either dipped in the 


| essence of wormwood or gall, instead of the 


ink of heaven's charity, and so earnestly re- 
conmended by him. the Nazarene reformer, 


| whom, for the sake of filthy lucre, these gen- 


tlemen profess to call their master, yet 
whose precepts they so rarely or ingenucus- 
ly practice. 

in spite of the bigot’s gall, or the fanatic’s 
folly, Thomas Paine’s character will be ap- 


| preciated, ages after his peurile catumniators 
are forgotten; he has gained an immortality 
las the associate of Washington, Jefferson, 
vaud Franklin, and not only an associate, 


but a most esteemed and particular friend. 
We shall now make a short review of Mr. 
Paine’s political writings, after the suceess- 
ful termination of onr revolutionary struggle ; 
that being setiled, his mind contemplated 
the gigantic project of emancipating the 
people of England from the grinding taxa- 


tion of that wonderful government—that 


strange anomalous olygarchical compound. 
To do which, he composed his Rights of 
Man, a tale of many truths combined, to 
show the absurdity, as well as the fallacy, 
of that government's pretensions to freedom, 
and it was written in the unvarnished lan- 
guage of the heart. 

~ His Rights of Man appeared at a time 
when few possessed courage and talent com- 


| bined, directly to attack the British govern- 


ment, especially under the great, the renown- 
ed Wm. Pitt; for it requires a darjng, as 
the poets say, almost superhuman, to seize 


the lion by the beard—to lash him until his 


anger is aroused. Yet Mr. Paine possessed 


' that noble daring; and what were his motivea, 
‘for it is the motives of aman, and not the 


acts. alone, that ought to criminate or exalt 
him in the public estimation? Jn our opi- 


/nion, his motives were of the highest order; 


it was no less than the welfare of the human 


family that prompted him to act, and his 
|very enemies have acknowledged that he 


was led to the crusade against kings, by the 
principlés of the purest patriotism, and that 
the end of his desires was only public good. 

The revolution of France, nuparalleled in 


its consequences, had shaken to their found- 


ations every hierrachy and throne, and render- 
ed it imperiously necessary for the aristo- 
cracy of England to enlist the most splen- 
did and powerful talent to its support, in or- 
der to prevent the catastrophe of ruin whieh 
threatened to overwhelm them! 


And who did the aristocracy select as the 
champion of monarchy? They selected 
no lessa man than Edmund Burke, whose 
senatorial abilities by many were thought to 
be unrivalled, and who by universal consent 
had been honored by the civic wreath—who 
had immortalized himself by his able and 
unparalleled impeachment of Warren Has- 
tings, atthe bar of the British house of 
commons. 

Under the patronage of his government, 
were published Burke's Reflections on the 
French Revolution, scouting in immeasured 
terms the principles of democracy, and la- 





* Essay on the French Revolution. 
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eological sub- 
earned and so 


boring intensely to show their disorganizing 
tendency ; and to please his employers, af 
fected to believe that all attempts at reform, 
in old established governments, must end 
injuriously to the people. 

The specious sophistry of Burke was plea- 
sing to thousands, and it was written in the 
most fascinating style: although not attain- 
able by every vulgar reader, in consequence 
of the price, still its seutimental but poison- 
ous virus spread through the body politic, 
like that of a rabid animal's salvia, when once 
having entered another’s system; and no 
expense was Spared to give the most plau-| 
sible parts of it a widely extended circula- 
tion! 

When this denouncing book met the scru- 
tinizing eye of Thomas Paine, he saw at 
once its aristocratical and its baneful tenden- 
cy, and like a good physician in dangerous 
cases, hé set himself seriously to reflect on 
the best means, and the most potent reme- 
medies; and, to counteract the poisonous 


That now combine 

By force divine, 

To make her quail, 

And must prevail, 
That fiend of man to quash ! 


Come, Charity, in nature’s simplest robe, 
Benevolent and mild, 
Your soft ey'd sweetness would reform man- 
kind, 
Solong by creeds beguil’d; 
When Common Sense shall guide our race, 
Feuds will die away, 
Savage war will be restrain‘d, 
And peace blessev'ry day: 
Ruffian armies will no more, 
At a despot’s nod, 
Natures bounties wantonly, 
In rage destioy, ” 
Our race annoy, 
In spite of right 
And reason’s light, 
The noblest gift of God! 





principles of Burke’s specious book, he 
soon produced an antidote. The Rights of 
Man burst upon the British nation, with an 

effect almost as paralyzing to the people, as 

asudden and unexpected eruption of Vesu- 

vius would be to the people in the vale be- 

Jow; and its rapid sale shows the light in 

which it was regarded, a sale never before 

equalled, except by the letters of the immor- 

tal Junius. 

The Rights of Man exposed the artful so- 
phistry and the disingenuous misrepresen- 
tations of Burke—his flimsy, though elo- 
quent, reasoning fled before the unanswera- 


ble arguments of Paine, as the morning gos- | 


simar flies before the rising breeze! 

Although we cannot but regret the ingra- 
titude of ourcountry, we mean not his com- 
patriots, nor the sages of the revolutionary 
age, but we think that congress ought to 
spurn the idea of doing homage to the su- 
perstitionists of the time, and erect a monu- 
ment to his memory. 

Not that the memory of Thomas Paine 


Lo! yonder thro’ a vista smiling comes, 
Peace, leading Education, 

Equality in green robe plainly dress’d, 
Courtesy’s salutation ; 

Monks and mummery as they come, 
Slowly steal away, 

And Despotism hobbling on his crutch, 
Now shakes, and shall decay: 

Tyrants paralytic grow, 
Their sycophant$ despair, 
And patriots make the welkin cing, 

For shouts of joy 





All tongues employ, 

Hozannas rise 

| And rend the skies, 

For Education is the Nation’s care! ! 


} 
| The Chairman for the day then gave the 
| following toasts: 


| 1. Thomas Paine—Préfound respect to 
| his memory. Drank standing in silenee. 
| 2. ‘The Memory of Gen. Washington— 
|The inimitable patriot; ‘Thomas Paine’s 
friend. Drank with the same solemnity. 


Phoenix, and Tradesmen’s Banks; the 
Bank of New York, and the Bank of 
America, which were referred to the 
committee on banks. In assembly, 
the bill for the better securing the me- 
chanics of New York, for their labor 
in the erection of buildings, was read 
a third time, and passed—yeas 79, 


nays 19. 
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Savage, Syracuse, 


From the Eclectic Observer. 

A word of advice, well intended, which 
we hope may be well received. —The Work- 
ing Man’s Advocate of the 26th ultimo, con- 
tains an editorial article written in rather a 
tantalizing spirit towards the * American 
Tract Society,” which we are inclined to 
think will be productive of no good and 
much evil. It should be reeollected by the 
editor, that the members of the ‘Tract Soci- 
ety are well wishers of mankind, however 
they may err ip the application. of their 


opposing them. Some Christian societies 
look upon them as antichristian, and sub- 


tinns expressive of such views. Several 
public meetings have done the same. In 
short, the cry of infidelity is beginuing to 
fail them, and we trust that the masks of 


the real designs of the wearers exposed to 
public view. 

‘The cause which we espouse,” says the 
Observer, “has already been pronounced 
infidel, and if instances of this kind can be 
brought forward by its enemies, as evidence 
of it, the cause must perish.” Not so bad 
as the Observer fears, we imagine. In this 
part of the country, it is difficult to decide 
what infidelity is. At the Jast election, the 
term infidel was applied to six thousand 
working men of this city, of all sects and 
parties ; and we can assure the editor that 
if it continues to be applied to them by the 
same parties who before used the term, it 
will become a mark of honorable distinction, 
dividing the producers from the nonprodu- 
cers, the drones from the bees. 

We again repeat, we shall neither support 
nor oppose religion, in the columns of the 
Working Man’s Advocate; but we shall op- 








charity. We know nothing of the manner of 
circulating tracts in New York, nor can we 
tell how far Mr. Evans has been provoked 
to the course he has pursued. But he 
should remember that the prejudices of men 
are not to be trifled with, and if once ex- 
cited, they are never to be removed. The 
Working Man’s Advocate was established, 
we understand, to circulate such matter as 
would immediately benefit the working peo- 


pose all schemes for raising money from the 
/producing classes, in the name of either 
‘religion or irreligion, to effect designs ini- 
mical to the equal rights of man and the 
perfect freedom of conscience. 





$(_ = An article appeared in the Evening Journal 
(of last Saturday, under the signature of ©. C 
| B., with the following heading: * For the Working 
| Man’s Advocate, but refused, because it favors the 





Vice UNMASKED.—-This Day 
Published, and for sale at the office of the 


| Working Man’s Advocate, 40 ‘Thompson street, 
versive of religion, and have passed resolu- | 


and at the office of the Free Enquirer, “Vice 
UxMASKED, an Essay: being a consideration of the 
Influence of Law on the Moral Essence of Man, 
with other Reflections. By P. W. Grayson.”— 


‘Price $1 00. A liberal discount to wholesale pur~ 


Feb. 6. 


chasers. 





hypocrisy will, ere long, be torn aside, and BF Gee ot beberle 


J. WEBB, having declined the Building Bu- 
siness in favor of his Son, will devote his attention 
to Architecture, Mensuration, and the Valaation of 
Buildings, particularly carpenters’ and joners’ work. 
Vians, Eicvations, and Working Drawings furnished 

able prices. 

S N.-B. Appraisementaof Buildings injured by fire. 

E. J. W.. will also attend as a Referee, or Arbi- 
trator, in any disputes regarding Bulidings,. having 
had forty years’ experience as @ practical builder 
and house carpenter. 

152 ‘Thompson street, 1330. i 

P.S Orders may be left at Mr. Lewis’s, corner 
of Broadway and Reed street. Feb. 6. if 





ALL OF SCIENCE, Broome st. 


near the Bowery.—R. L. Jennings will con- 
clude the examination of the Ten Commandments, 
and other moral precepts stiributed to Moses, to- 
morrow, Sunday evening, at 7 o’clock. 
Morning Lectures, at half past ten, on Morals ; 
at half past eleven, oc Chemnsiry. Feb. 6. 





Pe seen of the DELAWARE 
FREE PRESS. “No opinion should 
be held too sacred fur examination; bor too 
absurd for investigation.” It is designed 
that the columns of the “Free Press” shall 
be open to the free, chaste, and temperate 
discussion of all subjects connected ith the 
welfare of the human family, fully believing 
that the cause of TRUTH has nothing to 
fear from investigation. i : 
The Free Press will be printed for the 
editor and proprietor, by Henry Wilson. 
It will be issued every Saturday morning, 
on a super-royal sheet, at two dollars per 
annum, payable half yearly io adeance. 
Wilmington, Oct., 1829. 


(>> Five numbers of the Delaware Free 


ple; but if its editor should raise the pub-|idea of a God, and obedience to him as our Lord { 


needs a mausoleum to conduct it to immor- | | hie prejudice against it, its usefulness will and Master.”? The artic'e was NOT refused an ine 


3. The Memories of Thomas Jefferson, 
me more studi- 
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tality; his inimitable writings will accom- 
plish that, for that is as certain as the im- 
mortality of Cicero, Voltaire, or Baron de 
Holbach! All that 
compliment to departed worth, and by so 
doing congress would make a record of its 
own and the nation’s gratitude, and secure 
its own Immortality. 

We have followed this extraordinary mau 


to the publication of that masterly produc: 


tion, the Rights of Man; eulogized as it 
was, by the British democratic, and allow 
me to say disloyal, people; for at that time, 
if they were nota majority, they were un- 
questionably a powerful, and, io the govern- 
ment, a dangerous minority ! 

In England, during several of the first 
years of the French revolution, political ex- 
citement was at the highest possible pitch, 
causing that government to resort to the 
most high handed and despotic measures, 
to paralyze the principles of republicanism, 
which at that time were exported from 


France by every possible conveyance; and | 


their importation, especially into combusti- 

ble London, was a source tothe British go- 

vernment of great and ceaseless alarm. _ 
And it was at this precise juncture of time 


that Me. Pane’s work appeared. ‘The wri- 


ter of this chanced to be in London at the} 
time, theidentical period of the publication | 


of the Rights of Man. 

l'rom the cdmbination of cirenmstances 
arising from the unparalleled then progress. 
ing revolution in France. and the recent pub- 
lication of Paine’s book. excitement was at 
the highest possible pitch, (save when it hath 


burst the bonds of order.) almost amounting | 


to madness; nor isit possible for the human 
mind to conceive the frenzied 
that hour, except it hath known scme pa- 


— 
rallel case! 


We shall now, 1p drawing our remarks to | 


7 | 


a close, briefly pass our opinion onthe great | 
and general utility of Thomas Paine’s po- | 


litical writings. — And 


Sense. 


the first 
Common When that work first 
made its appearance at Philadelphia, it burst 
on the literati, the patriots of that day, like 
the sudden blaze of a meteor on a benight- 
ed traveller; and still, whomsoever reads it, 
although religiously prejudiced against the 
man, are compelled to acknowledge the au- 
thor’s great, nay. preeminent, abiliiies ! 


Ilis Crisis, is a work only second to his | 


Common Sense, and we qualify this asser- 
tion by a comparison of one work with the 
other, when taken in the aggregate, for parts 


of the Crisis are second to none, to no poli- | 


tical wtiting that ever came from a mortal’s 
brain. 


In conclusion, we believe in 'Thomas 


>..: . . >. * . 
Paine were combined the_rare qualities of 


strength, clearness, judgment, and genius, 
with a considerable share of poetical taste: 
these choice gifts of nature were always 
used by him, for the benefit of his fellow 
men: was itto destroy superstition, he spa- 
red not—was it to put down despotism, he 
cared not—in doing good, he ceased not; 
and the final bequeathment of his property, 
is an unanswerable argument to the last as- 
sertion. Alas! his day is gone; when will 
Aurora smile upon his like again? 


ODE. 
Let all that bow to intellect arise, 
And bless that hallow’d morn, 
When night’s dark curtain to the western 
skics, 
By nature's law was drawn ; 
That morn when Phacton rising shone, 
His steeds all glitt’ring bright, 
Apollo sung, a child is born to fame, 
To reason, and to right: 
The spirits of the air alarm’d, 
Throughout the welkin yell, 
And thus they reason'd with themseives, 
Paine will oppose 
The priest’s, man's foes, 
Nor spare the Pope, 
The Devil's hope, 
And horror reign’d in Hell! 


7 empire vast of inteHlectnal pow’r, 
1y Stun is rising hig 
Chasin g the pre mise night away 
ry. - od , ays 
T‘o some more western sky ; 
Priesteraft stands aghast and pale, 
- Or eh in tears, 
orture grinds his grinnin 
And Nepetailon oncere — 
Still she trembles on her throne, 
As lightnings round her flash, 
From truth and reason’s elements, 


I wish is a_ passing | 


wildness of 


in order ts} 


' Benj. Franklin, Joel Barlow, Ethan Allen, 


| bright lumivaries of thought in other na- 
tious, who have been wise to discover, and 
, honest to declare, the sentiments of TRUTH, 
| without any regard to publie opinion. 
Drank with the before said solemnity. 
4. Miss Frances Wright—The able—the 


Drank with three cheers. 


| 
| 
| 


(of it, the cause must perish. 


| 5. The People—now arousing from the | 


lethargy of years, and seeing the body politic 


somewhat diseased—May they employ skil- | 
ful physicians to apply the emetics and ca- | 


thartics of reform. 


6. ‘The American Fair—excelled by none | 


in personal attractions—May education ren- 
| der their minds as enlarged as their counte- 
nances are expressive: then will the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge be approaching to 
| perfection in the next generation. 
7. Col. R. M. Johnson, and the Senate of 


preservers of the people’s rights. Relying 
on their tried integrity and watchfulness, we 
can sleep secure—nothing doubting but, if 
| needful, they will again apply the national 
engine to extinguish funatical fire! 

8. Edueation—when it is felt, like light- 
ning it will effect the object—May its electri- 
cal influence be spread, not only to our own, 
but to every nation on the earth. 

9. Preserved Fish, and his manly and 
able coadjutors, the Committee chosen by 


the Citizens of New York, to memoralize | 


Congress against stopping the running o 
the Mails on Sunday. Three cheers. 
10. Useful Knowledge—May all mankind 
speedily possess it, spreading not like the 
fire brands of Sampson's foxes to destroy, 


all mankind. 

11. Our Laws—Wisdom in their wording, 
integrity in their administration, and may 
the day soon arrive when Jaw and common 
sense shall be synonimons terms. 

12. The Revised Statutes—Jn many cases 
_darkness made more visible, the expected 

result of a revision by lawyers. 

| 18. Our Legislative Halls—May the 
broom of public opinion divest each of all 
things useless, brushing away the law lo- 
| cust with the caterpillars of craft; then will 
| there be room for justice and honest men. 

| 14. The Friends of Liberty, Equality, 
‘and ‘Truth—Be they where they may, espe- 
cially those met this day, to pay a tribute 
of respect to departed worth. 

15. Ignorant Bigotry—A giant in the ar- 
my of Gen. Superstition, powerful, obsti- 
nate, and implacable, and only to be con- 


quered by being peppered by the shot of 


Gen. Education. 

16. The Clergy of the United States— 
May their usefulness be commensurate with 
their intelligence, teaching pure and useful 
morality; may they live to experience that 
to mend shoes will be more profitalle than 
to patch creeds. 

17. National Republican Education— 
May its advecates be rewarded by witness- 
ing the accomplishment of that system, 
which shall unite under the same roof, the 

| children of the poorand the rich, the widow’s 
_charge, and the destitute orphan: where 
the road to distinction shall be superior in- 
dustry, virtue, and acquirements, without re- 
ference to descent. 

18. Robert Dale Owen—Honest, able, 
and indefatigable, may he continue to tread 
in the footsteps of his traly philanthropic 
father, and like him, reap the rich harvest 
of sweet reflection, the sure reward of a well 
spent life—may he and his coadjutors pros 
per, while public good is the end they pur- 
sue. 

[A number of volunteer toasts were given 


on the occasion, which are omitted for want 
of room. ] . 








NEW YORK LEGISLATURE. 

Bills to renew the charters of seven 
of the New York banks have passed 
the assembly, in the following order: 
On Friday, the Merchants’ Bank ; on 
Saturday, the Bank of America, Union 
Bank, City Bank, and Bank of New 
York; and on Monday, the Phenix 
Bank and Tradesmen’s Bank. 

On Tuesday, in senate, bills from the 
assembly were received to extend and 
renew the charters of the City, Union, 





butto diifuse the blessing of equal laws to} 


; a F cpyp inn | be entirely destroyed. The cause which it | Seton" the 
Elihu Palmer, De Witt Clinton, and all the | : 


espouses, has already been pronounced in- 
fidel, aud if instances of this kind can be 
brought forward by its enemies, as evidence 
We intend 
these hints as a frendly caution, prompted 
by a desire, that the working people’s cause 


‘ $s \ may not suffer by the imprudence of its; 
fearless heroine of liberality and education. 


advocates. 

The interests of our party are of a secular 
nature; but if we make them religious, we 
we shall certainly fail; for in pecuniary 
matters we may unite, but in religious we 
never can. Religion is a subject of prac- 
tice, rather than of newspaper disputation. 
lor it every man is accountable to his own 
heart and his God. 


We have no doubt that the above advice 
was ** well intended,” and we can assure the 


editor of the Observer it is also, as he 


az ‘ a ; | hoped, * well received,” as all advice which 
the United States—The able and vigilant 


we consider offered us ‘* with good motives 


? 


and for justifiable ends” will be. 
The tenor of the above observations, we 


believe, is to show that it would be impru- 


the working classes with religion or irreligi- 


on—a position which we have frequently 


ithe Observer appears to think that we had 


connected them, in the article alluded to. 
Now, on referring to that article, we find 
nothing in it of a religious or irreligious 
nature. It was written in a rather trifling 
discountenance the proceedings of the Ame- 


rican ‘Tract Society—a 


among others, we consider a monopolizing, 


ally abstracting from the producing classes, 


to support, a large proportion of the pro- 
ceeds of their labor and industry, in the 
name of religion, but in reality, as we be- 
lieve, to amass large funds of wealth, to ena- 
ble them, when their plans shall be properly 
matured, to accomplish tieir real object—a 
union of church and state. 
quired, do we not see the supporters of these 
institutions in the front rank of those who 
are now endeavoring to carry the first mea- 
sure towards such a union, by influencing 
our national legislature to legislate on reli- 
gious subjects? The fact cannot be de- 
nied, with even a shadow of plausibility. 
The truth is, these societies have already 
made monstrous strides towards the accom- 


religion, because the liberal and enlightened 
have chosen rather to be silent respecting 
them than encounter the persecution conse- 
quent on the charge of irreligion to which 
an opposition would subject them. 
no such fear. 


We have 
We see the effects; to the 


priestcraft and a union of church and state, 
in other countries, and we do not intend to 
wait till the yoke is actually on our neck 
before we raise a warning voice, and lend a 
helping hand, if necessary, to prevent simi- 
lar effects in this republic. Because we 
have rid ourselves cf those pests of the 
earth, kings and nobles, are we-to suffer a 
race of wouldbe nobles and kings to occu- 
py their place?) Was it names our revolu- 
tionary fathers opposed, or things? Exne- 
rience teaches us that we -may be as effectu- 
ally deprived of the proceeds of our labor 
by men not dubbed with titles, nor decora- 
ted with the trappings of nobility, as we 
could be by those who possess them: and 
and that we are so deprived, in these United 
States, to a great and increasing extent, no 
on honest man who has reflected upon it 
can deny. 

As to the Tract Society, and other socie- 
ties of a similar nature, we are not alone in 











cee 


dent and impolitic to connect the cause of 


endeavoured to maintain: and the editer of 


and ironical style, but was calculated to 
Society which, 
money making institution, which is continu- 


whose interests we have pledged ourselves 


Is evidence re- | 


Advocate because it ** favored the 


Press have been published. Subscriptions 





‘idea of a God,” &c., but becaase it was a mixtu e 
of religious dogmas with a political question — If the 


of a God, it would have been rejected. We abo- 
minate an amalyamation of relig ou or irreligion with 
polities, and Dr. Biatchly knows it. 


Will the Evening Journal copy the above ? 


| _— 


The first side of our paper, containing 
the prospectus of the Daily Sentinel, was 
prepared for press before we received the 


following announcement. While we lament 


the disappointment which must be experi- 
enced by the young men who engaged in 
this praiseworthy attempt to benefit them- 
selves and their feliow laborers, we cannot 
but view the transaction as another evidence 
that working men must depend only on 
their own exertions in attempts to amelio- 


rate their condition. 


NEW YORK DAILY SENTINEL. 

| ‘The unpleasant duty devolves on the un- 
dersigned to state to the public, that the 
project of establishing the Daily Sentinel] 
as been abandoned. ‘The cause of such 
abandonment may be found in the following 
brief -titement of facts: 

A short time subsequent to the late elec- 
tion, a gentleman of this city to whom the 
idea of establishing a paper of the kind pro- 
posed was suggested, voluntarily promised, 
for that purpose, a loan of funds to the 
amount required, provided an adequate sub- 
scription could be raised to warrant the un- 
dertaking. Omthestrength of this promise, 


(on which [ placed implicit reliance.) our 


onefthousand subscribers including nearly | 


fifty annual advertisers cbtained; Messrs. 

srooks and Sparhawk were engaged as edi- 
tors; the necessary matcrials contracted for; 
and other preparations made for issuing our 
firstunmber. Atthetime appointed, I wait- 
ed on the individual in question, and de- 
manded the sum promised. After having 
obtained a full knowledge of our progress, 
and the responsibilities under which we rest- 
ed, he enquired whether we wauld be will- 
ing to pledge ourselves to advocate the pass- 
age of a law to stop the mails. &e., on the 
sabbath. Having received a direct answer 
in the negative, he enquired further whether 
we would be willing to pursue a neutral 
course on the subject. T answered, that our 
principles would be sacrificed in either case; 





prospectus was issued and a list of nearly. | 


will be received at the office of the Work- 


| ing Man’s Advocate. 
article (on the hen law) had denred the existence | 


| PROSPECTUS 





(OF A WEEKLY PAPER PUBLISHED IN THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, ENTITLED 

| “THE WOKKING MAN’S ADVOCATE.” 
We have long thought it very desirable, 
that the useful and industrious classes of this 
| populous city should have at least a weekly, 
lif not a daily, paper devoted to their inie- 
| rests, which should freely and fearlessly dis- 
|cuss all questions of importance to them, 
land assist them in ascertaining the best and 
| most effectual remedies for the evils and de- 
privations under which they are suffering ; 
and we have as long lamented our own li- 
mited means of supplying the deficiency. 
| Having, however, at length determined to 
make the attempt, we shall briefly explain 
| the course we intend to purene. 

In the first place we would premise, that 
we think we see, in the state of society ex- 
isting around us, something tadically wrong. 
We observe one portion of society living in 
luxury and idleness ; another, @ngaged in 

employments which are useless, or worse 
ithan useless, to the community at large; 
while the numerous portion to which we 
profess to belong, and of which we aspire to 
be the humble advocate, are groaning under 
the oppression and miseries imposed on them 
by the two former divisions—and all are suf- 
fering from the effects of vice, produced, on 
the one hand, by luxury and indolence, and 
| by the ignorance consequent on poverty on 
| the other. 

While, then, these divisions in society ex- 
‘ist, it will be our object to draw the line as 
| distinctly as possible between them, in order 
| to prevent any further encroachments on our 
equal rights, by those whose interests are in 
| opposition to them, aud who now fatten on 
‘the labor of the industrious. But it shall 
t 
| 
| 





be our utmost aim to develop, as far as in us 
lies, the means by which all may be placed, 
/as we think they ought to be, on an equal 
| footing ; so that those who now vainly seek 
| for happiness, by oppressing*and trampling 
on the rights of their fellow beings, may be 
brought to a knowledge of the truth that all 
_men ought to be equal, and that the only 
| way to enjoy true happiness ourselves, is by 
,endeavoring to promote the happiness of 
| those around us, 
In furtherance of these views, we shall op- 
| pose the establishment of all exclusive privi- 


plishment of their object, under the cloak of 


that in accordance with our -design of | leges, all monopolies, and all exemptions of 
publishing an independent paper, we could ‘one class more than another from an equal 
not be trammetled by pledges to any sect or | share in the burdens of society; all of which, 
party; and that if we could not proceed | to whatever class or order of men they are ex- 


with our enterprize without making such | tended, we consider highly antirepublican, 


sacrifices, we would abandon it altogether. | oppressive, and unjust. 
He then endeavored to persuade me that it! We consider it at exclusive privilege for 
would be to our interest te come out as he | one portion of the community to have the 
desired, and offered, if we would do so, to! means of education in colleges, while 
increase the amount of the loan, &c. The | another is restricted to common schools, or, 
proposi{ion was indignantly rejected as IN| perhaps, by extreme poverty, even deprived 
the highest degree insulting. In confusion! of the limited education to be acquired in 


| 
! 
' 
| 


producing classes, of an ascendancy of 


» ie on ok F 
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he stated that he “could not conscientious- 


ly place in our hands the means of injuring | 


the cause of religion,” &c. L. disclaimed 


the intention imputed to us, and reminded | 
him of his promise, made voluntarily, and | 


without provision, and stated also the heavy 
-responsibilities under which we Ixbored in 
consequence of it; and that if he refused to 
comply, our credit would be injured and 
‘our prospects blasted. He coldly replied 
that *‘it were better that individuals were 
sacrificed than that the morals of the com- 
-niunity should be corrupted.” 
| The above statement contains the snb- 
| stauce of the several conversations held on 
‘the subject, and is submitted to the publie 
| without comment, 
| 5th Feb. 1830. 
| P. C. MONTGOMERY ANDREWS. 
| The above statement will be sufficient ex- 
|planation to the many friends who have en- 
couraged us in undertaking the editorial 
department of the Sentinel. We were not 
willing to venture upon the management of 
a paper whieh was to be trammelled by the 
sectarian feelings of any class of men. 
With thanks for the favors we have received 
from so many zealous friends, we therefore 
relinquish the projected paper, conscious 
that no efforts of ours have been wanting to 
the establishment of an Independent Daily 
Press, and determined never to be connect- 
ed with any that calls upon us to be slaves. 
THE EDITORS. 





those establishments. Our voice. therefore, 
shall be raised in favor of a system of edu- 
cation which shall be equally open to all, ag 
in a real republic it should be. 

| We will oppose every thing which savors 
of a union of CHURCH AND STATE > 
particualrly the daring advances now makin 
toward that union under cover ef the SAB- 
BATH MAIL QUESTION. 

Toa free discussion of any subject of 
general interest to the useful classes, our 
columns shatl ever be open, provided our 
correspondents adapt the length of thetrcom. 
munications to the impostaace of their sub- 
ject, and clothe them ip the language of 
courtesy. : 

Anample summery of foreign and domes- 
tie intelligence will be given, when not ex- 
cluded by more impostant matters. 

A portion of the paper wilt be allotted to 
advertisemets; but they will be confined to 
a smaller space -tham is usual in weekly 
papers. 

TERMS.—The price of the paper wilt 
be TWO DOLLARS a yeas. payable half 
yearly in advance. These terms, itis thought 
will be within the means of almost every in- 
dividual who may wish to subscribe for the 
paper; at the same time a strict eompliance 
with them will be absolutely necessary to 
ensure its existance. 


8c” Editors who will give the above Prospectus 
a few insertions, shall be allowed the enme space in 











Vihe columns of the Advocate. 
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- Cause of the People. 


CANTON, Ohio, Dec. 29, 1829. 
To the President and Members of the 

Association for the Protection of 

Industry and for the Promotion of 

National Education in New York. 
GENTLEMEN, 

The Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Soci- 
ety of Stark county have elected me 
their corresponding secretary ; it thére- 
fore devolves on me to correspond with 
other societies whose views are similar 
to ours. I enclose our constitution, 
with our address to merchants, fiom 
which you will be able to gather our 
views. 

I was favored with a view of the Free 
Enquirer, from which I learnt the exist- 
ence of your society, and found its pri- 
mary object to be the removal of igno- 
rance. May success attend you! The 
greatest anxiety of our society is to ob- 
tain knowledge, beliveing that it has a 








tendency to promote happiness—and |} 


consequently will remove misery, the 
product of ignorance. 
The cause of humanity, justice, and 


equal rights has begun to attract much: 


attention: and we hope ere long to sce 
the bright example of our brethren in 
the east followed by their fellow citi- 
zens of the west in a character worthy 


of a people professing the love of liberty 
and equality. 


On behalf of the society I subscribe 
myself with sentiments of the highest 
respect, 

Your fellow laborer, 
Sotomon Sato, Cor. Sec’ry of the 
F. and M? Society. 
Robert Dave Owen, Cor. Sec’ry. 


FABMERS’ AND MECIIANICS’ 
MEETING. 

At a meeting of a number of the far- 
mers aud mechanics of Stark county, 
held at the academy in Canton on the 
25th inst.—the committee appointed at 
a previous meeting, for the purpose of 
drafting an address to the merchants 
and a constitution for the government 
of the society, made the following re- 
ports, which were read and adopted. 

Your committee having carefully ex- 
amined the subjeets with which they 
are charged, have agreed upon the 
following RePorr : 

Whereas we have guaranteed to us, 
by the wisdem and blood of our forefa- 
thers, the rich legacy of freedom—that 
is, the charter to be free—which _privi- 
lige can avail us little, unless we use it, 
but may be lost without vigialnce in 
its defence—it seems, therefore, an ob- 
ject of the highest concern to become 
extensively acquainted with our rights, 
and to enter as equal heirs into their 
enjoyment. | For the support of despo- 
tic governments, it is necessary that the 
people should be kept poor, ignorant, 
aud jealous of one another; but the 
very existence of a free, popular go- 
vernment, depends upon the distribu- 
tion of knowledge aud wealth among 
the people, and upon their mutual cou- 
fidence and cooperation. 

Aud whereas, it is plain that the mo- 
ral and physical coudition of manual 
laborers requires, at this tine, considera- 
ble elevation, as knowledge is too much 
confined, every description of productive 
labor is too much depressed by specula- 
tion, the poorer classes are not enough 
alive to their interest, nor enough uni- 
ted, to withstand the monopolies of 
wealth and power; and as the emolu- 
meuts snd eclat pertaining to public ap- 
pointments and professional service, 
are too great; which throw equally es- 


sential occupatious into comparative | 


neglect and disrepute. 
But, whereas, prudence will dictate 


that no step be taken precipitately, or | 


in the dark—therefore, 

Resolved, ‘That the first object of this 
society uniformly be, to obtaim a correct 
knowledge of the people’s rights; of fa 
cilities in mechanical and agricultural 
pursuits ; of domestic, as well as_poli- 
tical economy ; and of all the interests 
aud obligations of the social compact. 

Resolved, ‘That the following con- 


stitution be adopted, by signing, for the | 


present government of the society : 
CONSTITUTION. 

Art. 1. This soviety shali be known 
by the name of the L’armers’ and Mecha- 
nics’ Society of Stark Connty—the 
officers of which shall bea President, 
Vice President, a Recording Secretary, 
a Corresponding Secretary, a Treasur- 
er, and three Directors of the Library. 

Art. 2. It shall be the duty of the 
corresponding secretary, from time to 
time, to acquaint similar societies with 
the proceedings of this: and to obtain 
a knowledge of their views and politics, 

‘and to report them to each regular 
meeting of this society. | 

Art. 3. It shall be the duty of the 
treasurer to receive all moneys due to 
the society, to make disbursements hy 
its order, and lay his receipts and ex- 
penditures before every regular meet- 
ing. 


shall propose such a catalogue of books 
and periodicals, as the funds and the 
wants of the society may seem to justi- 
fy ; from which the society shall select 
by ballot—and that selection it shall be 
the duty of the directors to procure. 
Also to form by laws for the regulation 
of the library, and offer them to the so- 
ciety for adoption. 

Art. 5. The first election of officers 
shall take place at the first meeting, 
and afterwards the first Saturday in 
January shall be the day of election 
annnally. 

Art. 6. The regular meetings shall 
be held on the firat Saturday in every 
mouth; but the president shall have 
power to call a special meeting when 
emergency seems to require. 

Art. 7. The society may ordain, at 
any regular meeting, such rules and 
by laws, as may be necessary for the 
further government of the society. 

Art. 8. Each member, on signing 
the constitution, shall pay to the trea- 
surer the sum of one dollar. 

Art. 9. Officers shall be chosen, and, 
after the first meeting, new members 
admitted, by laws ordained, and all dis- 
putes determined, by ballot. 

Art. 10. Members that do not con- 
form to the rules and interests of the 
society, can be expelled by ballot. 

Art. 11. Any member that is expel- 
led, or withdraws from the society, nay 
transfer his interest in the library, or 
any existing fund,to another member, 
but no share can be drawn till the dis- 
sulution of the society. 

Art. 12. This constitution may be 
altered, amended, or revised, whenever 
a majority of the members shall de- 
termine it to be necessary—notice hav- 
ing been given three weeks previously 
ia the public papers. 


ADDRESS TO MERCHANTS. 

Before we solicit your cooperation 
in the policy which we are about to pro- 
pose, it may be well to premise a few 
considerations, which reason seems to 
suggest and experience to confirm. 

1. That it is for the good of each 
individual, that the community should 
be wise, prosperous, and moral. 

3. That for the community to be 
wise, prosperous, and moral, the indivi- 
duals composing it must possess that 
character: or in other words, the con- 
stituting parts must, necessarily, con- 
tain the properties of the coustituted 
whole. 

3. ‘That men cannot be wise, pros- 
perous, and moral, so long as they are 
kept iu a state of poverty and depen- 
dence. 

4. That they have no means to es- 
cape the thraldom of poverty and de- 
pendence, without a fair remuneration 
for their labor. 

5. That the nobility, with the spe- 
culating and unproductive classes of 
society, will not, unasked, redress the 
laborer’s wrongs, from whose misfor- 
tunes they derive all their opulence 
and superfluity. 

6. That the productive classes them- 
selves must demand, and may, through 
l union and concert, undoubtedly obtain, 
| the restoration of their just rights. 
| 7 That men, who, living in the 
same section of country, have, neces- 
| surily, the same common interests, 
‘should not oppress—but mutually aid 
and support one another; and thus 
encourage the industry and ingenuity 
ofall. For, 




















any article at home, and import it from 
a distant market, the unhappy home 
producers of that article are undone. 


course, it is plain that all would be ru- 
ined: and that any town, state, or 
‘country would be laid waste by snch 
-unsocial policy, such blind iujustice. 

9. That labor saving machinery, 
when employed by capitalists, brings 
certain distress upon laborers, by 
throwing many out of employment, 
and reducing the wages of the rest. 
Though it might, if the profits were 
equalized—if producers would, by co- 
operation, take such advantages into 
‘their own hands, be made highly valu- 
‘able to lighten their task, aud increase 
their wealth and leasure. 

10. That every occupation is ho- 
norable, that is useful; and every indi- 
| vidual should be respected, in propor- 
tion to the fidelity with which he dis- 
charges his duties. 

Not to be tedious with these preli- 
minury truths, we 
some farher observations. It is conce- 
ded that the evils of wealth and pover- 
ty, speculation, fraud, injustice, and 
unequal compensation for services, are, 
in our vicinity, but little known. We 
are happy to acknowledge ‘that this 
view of the subject is, in some degree, 
correct. Jt is true that a system of 
nuneccssary foreign traffic, and of con- 
sequent disparity of remuneration be- 
tween the productive and unproductive 
classes in society, is not yet so severely 
felt in this portion of the country, as in 
our easter cities or in suffering Eu- 
rope. And the consideration of our 
remaining advantages and means, 





success; while the evils that are has- 
tening upon us, should prompt to imtne- 
| diate execution. 





Art, 4, The directors of the library; 


8. If the public cease to purchase | 


shall proceed to | you to discontinue. 


should inspire us with confidence of 











But besides these distant evils that 


require prevention, there are others, we 
apprehend, already existing among ns, 
that call for acure. 
You constitute, enlightened mer- 
chants, a highly respectable, and, we 
trust, a truly patriotic class of the com- 
munity; which reflection assures us, 
that our remonstrance will not be in 
vain. Many of you have fallen into 
the custom (probably without reflecting 
upon its nature and results) of import- 
ing from other markets, various articles 
that are manufactered in our own shops. 
This course has a direct effect to im- 
poverish and root up the industrious 
laborer who supports you ; and conse- 
quently an indirect, but certain, tenden- 


cy to injure yourselves. It is, we 
think, as impolitic as unjust. Nor 
does the evil confine itself here. The 


imported articles, prepared for sale, ra- 
ther than service, are, when your per- 
centage is placed upon them, less pro- 
fitable to consumers, than the produc- 
tions of our own mechanics. But 
what is still more fatal to the general 
interest, the money, paid for these 
foreign articles, is lost to us for ever ; 
which, if circulated among ourselves 
at home, would prevent the pressure of 
what is called “ hard times”, and give 
life to business. 

But, admitting for a momemt that 
goods equally serviceable with our own 
productions, can be purchased and 
brought to this place, at lower rates 
than they can be maaufactured by our 
workmen—what does this argue, but 
the hard allotment, the penury and 
depression, of the mechanic in other 
parts ¢ 

An injudicious system of commerce, 
and the introduction of machinery, 
depresses the people—vice rushes in 
to prey on poverty and iguorance—the 
victems of vice labor for nothing in the 
penitentiary or the work house—the 
victims of necessity labor for next to 
nothing, at the will of the capitalist, 
who coutrels their destiny and hoards 
their children’s bread in his’ proud 
hand. Shall scenes like these be brought 
upon us here? Is there one advocate 
among us for astate of things like this? 
Then say not, fellow citizens, that our 
inechanics shall put their labor upon a 
level with that of the most unfortunate 
of the human race. We do not reside 
where the strength of aristocracy, and 
the whiles of trade, have completed 
their baneful tendency. Merchants 
themselves are not compelled to dis- 
pose of their goods on such terms as 
the unhappy bankrupt that finally pe- 
rishes with the customers wh@in he has 
undone—but our lots are cast together 
—our interests are identified—we have 
still much prosperity, much equality 
aud independence, remaining—and we 
must unite our efforts for their preser- 
vulion. 


‘ Tis liberty alone, that gives the flower 
O1 fleeting life its lustre and perfume.” 


But when trade is extended beyond 
its proper limits, there is nothing which 
has so powerful an effect to subdue li- 
berty. The very design of importation 
is, certainly, to obtain essential articles of 
consumption ; and such esseutials as are 
not produced in quantities sufficient 
among ourselves. Is it any other cause 
than the morbid action of commerce— 


its misapplication and excess—which 


has produced the present lamentable 
state of England, Ireland, and other 
portions of the old world ; and which 
begins already to make itself felt in the 
Atlantic regions of the United States? 

Does it appear, then, too early or too 
vigilant to ask: Whether the same po- 


| | licy which has produced the slavery and 
And should all occupations pursue this | y P : 


wretchedness of other nations, is not 
preparing to strike a death blow at the 
root of American independence ? 

Should you find, after a candid in- 
vestigation, that our views of this mo- 
mentous subject are correct, we shall 
eutertain no doubts that you will adopt 
themn—that you will heartily cooperate 
in a measure, so calculated to promote 
your own interest, which is your duty; 
the good of your neighbor, which is 
your benevolent wish; and the con- 
tinuation of our sacred liberties, which 
is your patriotic desire. 

On our part we freely admit, that we 
have in some instances sent abroad for, 
or bought of pedlars, articles which we 
could have obtained at home. This 
was produced, as we believe, by hostile 
feelings alone, from the general impor- 
tation of articles by merchants. This 
practice we will mutually agree with 
We ask nothing of 
you, which we are not willing to do our- 
elves.—Our object is reciprocity alone. 

Printed by order. 
James Auuen, Secretary. 











HE APOCRYPHAL NEW TES- 

TAMENT, being all the Gospels, Epistles, 
and other pieces now extant, attributed in the first 
four centuties to Jesus Christ, his apostles and their 
companions, and not included in the New Testament, 
&c. From the London edition. 

A few copies of the above work have been receiv- 
ed, and are.for sale, at the office of the Working 
Man’s Advocate, No. 40 Thompson st. Price 75 
cents. Jan. 2 





UST PUBLISHED, and for-sale at 40 
Thompson street, The Philosophical 
Dictionary of M. De Voltaire. With a Life 
of the Author, and a correct. Likeness.— 
Price—calf binding, $1 25, sheep, $1 00, 
boards, 75 cents. A liberal discount made 
to those who purchase wholesale. Feb. 6. 





NEW YORK DAILY SENTINEL. 
HE undersigned take leave to inform 
their fellow citizens, that they propose to issue 

on the first of February, the first nuniber ef a new 
daily paper, with the above utle, to be devoted chiefly 
to the interests of the ‘¢ mechanics and other working 
men” of this community. a. 

The neglected and suffering interests of this useful 
and important poriion of our population, imperatively 
demand the immediate establishment of a journal of 
the kind now in contemplation—inasmuch as the con- 
ductors of our daily prints have conclusively showmby 
their eenduct prior to, and pending the receut elec- 
tion, that they are inunical to our dearest rights, and 
by consequence enurely unworthy of the contidence 
which has been reposed in them, and ot the counie- 
nance and support which they have heretofore re- 
ceived from the producing classes. So long as the 
working men bhud’y followed in the wake of those 
would-be pozitical leaders, and servilely obeyed their 
pse dizi’, just so long were their hop(s flattered and 
their feelings soothed by hypocritical professions and 
unmeaning adulation; but the moment they became 
aroused to a just sense of the wrorigs which had been 
inflicted on them, and resolved to redress their grie- 
vances in ther own way, thal moment the estimation 
in; which they were held exhibiied tself The ed to- 
rial batteries were simultaneously opened upow their 
sevoted heads, and every missile which fulseho: d 
could grapple, was hurled with a malignity end vio- 
lence which at once evinced ther hatred and con- 
tempt of those, upon whom they had, with the pre- 
ceding breath, lavished their hollow hearted protes- 
tat ous of friendship and rega dd! ‘The work:ng 1 en 
were obliged to contend agaist feartuledds. Cp the 
one hand, the hydra-headed monster, ** PARTY »Pi- 
KIT,’ reared his crested front, and threatened to 
crush them—on the other, all the sfluence whch 
wealth and aristocracy could Goutrol, was brought to 
bear, and in the meantime, the publ ¢ press, which 
should be the ‘* paltadium of our Liberties,” was kept 
in a state of subsidy. In spite, how ver, of the um- 
ted efforts of their enemies, and a powerful combi- 
nation of circumstances, the success of Ue working 
men, although not complete, was equal to their most 
sanguine expectations. They have snown to the 
world, that they are both form dab!e in numbers and 
respectability; and Usat they are resolved speedily 
to wrest from the ‘ron gras)» of their cppressorg, the 
power whi h has been sv Jong and so tamely yielded 
to them. 

It must be apparent to the most casual observer of 
passing events, that 1 new and unportaut era in our 
political annuals, 1s about to take plice—an era fraught 
with good to the producing classes—an era why bh wall 
be hailed | y every true republican as the Larbinger 
of better days ‘To aid in hastemmg the approach of 
this political millenium shall be the steady aim of the 
propnetors of the New York Daily Sentinel — 

It will not be expected, in the limits prescribed by | 
a prospectus, that ‘he undersigned shall enter mto a 
minute detail of the principles by which they will be 
guided in their contemplated publication — Suffice it 
to sav, that the Daily ~entinel shall fathfully aud 





fearlessly advocate the best interests of the produ- 
cing classes, and will, a- faithfully and fearlessly, op- 
pose. at every step, the systems of political juggling 


and designing individuals, under every specious garb, | 
to the great mjury of the unportant interests of this 
growing community. 

Pending the late strugg'e, the most unuring efforts 
were made to induce the belief, thatthe workimg men 
were opposed to our civil and rehgic us imsuitulions, 
and in favor ofan ** Agrarian law,” or, in other words, 
an equal distribution of property ; and, doubrless, a 
vast number of our fellow citizens, in consequence 
thereot, were induced to lodge t .eir votes in the ba!- 
lot boxes, in «irect opposition to their own tileresis, 
Whatev r might have been the views of a few inci- 
viduals, in regard to these subjects, we have no he- 
sitation in asserting, that the great body of the work- 
ing men were actuated by motives entirely different ; 
and are as much opposed to these chim.erical schemes 
and visionary projects, as any other class of our cit - 
zens. The proprietors of the Daily Sentinel, at the 
outset, think proper to disclaim all con exion what- | 
ever, either of a religious, moral, or political nature, 
with those who advocate and support principle~ con- | 
trary to the spirit of our constitution, and whose ten- | 
dency ts to promote anarchy and confusion in society, 

The undersigned will now candidly state the reas | 
sons which influenced them to embark in their vre- 
sent undertaking. ‘They are all practical printers, 
(4 majority of whom hive heretofore been employed | 
in the office of the ** Courter and Enquirer,”’) and 
have, :n common with their fellow labcrers in every | 
branch of dustry, participated largely mm the distress | 
which pervades the producing classes of this com- 
munity. ‘I hey have observed men, who had no know- | 
ledge of the profession, und whose mterests were at 
variance with those of the crafi general'y, by a sys- 
tem of monopoly, grow rich upon the proceeds of 
their toil, while they themselves, after years of intense 
application of from fwe!ve to s xicen hours per day, 
find themselves in the same carcumstances, pecunia- 
rily speaking, as when they commenced Of thrs, | 
however, they have not hitherto complained. So 
long as they were allowed a scanly remuneration for 
their labor, they did not murmur—knowing by dear 
bought experience, that the receipt of any Uung ap- 
proachiig an equtvalent might be looked tor in vain. 
But even this has at length been demed them. 
decree has gone forth, THAT THEIR FACES SHALL 
BE GROUND STILL FARTHER INTO THE pusT!! 
But they * have forborne, until f rbearance has cea- 
sed to be a virtue ” Goaded by oppression, and 
lashed by tyranny, no alternative has been left them, 
but the one which they have adopted. Having re- 
solved to stand out boldly in defence of their inva- 
ded rights—rights which should be preserved invio- 
late -they appeal to their fellow laborers of every | 
grade and calling, to extend to them a helping hand, 
and to aid them by their patronage, in their attempt 
to free themselves from the ruthless sway of oppres- 
sion. With this brief exposition of the causes by 
which they have been actuated, they leave the sub- 
ject for the present, relying fully on that spirit of 
jgusiice, which is inherent in every honest bosom, 
for countenance and support. 

The New York Daly Sentinel will be published 
on a large imperial sheet, every afternoon, at the low 
prce of EIGHT DOLLARS per annum, and in 
proportion for a shorter term. 

Yearly advertisers will be accommodated at the 
rate of THIRTY DOLLARS perannum, A pro- 
portional reduction for advertisements generally, 

(_}* The office is now open at 25 William street, 
where subscriptions are received. 

P C MONTGOMERY ANDREWS. 
WILLIAM C. TAYLOR. 
WILLIAM J. STANLEY. 
WILLOUGHBY LYNDE., 

BENJ. HENRY DAY. 
CORNELIUS N. BURGES. 


TO THE PUBLIC.—Being about to assume the 
editorial department of the New York Daily Sentinel, 
it is proper for us to state that we shall devote our 
time and exertions to the maintenance of the princi- 
ples advanced in the foregoing prospectus, with which 
we cordially concur. Opposed to all aristocracies 
arising from sect or management, and deeming them 
dangerous to the welfare of our republican institu- 
tions, we shall zealously labor to defend those civil li- 
berties an: rights of c science which are guaranteed 
by the constitution of the United States, and to main- 
tain REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES in their purity. The 
Daily Sentinel shall be an INDEPENDENT PRESS, 
and it shall always avow and uphold the tiuth. Op- 
posed to every species of intolerance, it shall be our 
aim to uphold honest principles and sound morality. 

On the Auction question, it is proper to declare 
our full concurrence in the efforts which have for se- 
veral years engaged our merchants :nd mechanics, 
for is restriction in such a manner as to peserve the 
rights of all, and remove the frauds and oppressions 
of auctions as at present organized ‘This subject 
will therefore cla'm our attention; and we shall deem 
it our duty to lay before the public those conyictivas 


{ 





| complaints. 


sive. 
| notwithstanding a condition was annexed to 
‘each sale, that if relief was not obtained, the: 


‘numerous sales, from the 





in relation to it, which are the fruits of long and se- 
rious reflection, and a close observation of the bane- 
ful effects of an auction system which assumes the 
form of a monopoly. 

With regard to the general character of the paper, 
we shall endeavor to make its columns instructive, 
amusing, and useful. Foreign and domestic news 
shall receive prompt attention. The departments of 
marine aud commercial intelligence \.ill be placed 
under the control of one who is intimately acquaint- 
ed with the busivess. 

With these remarks, we submit the New York Daily 
Sentinel and Independent Press, to the patronage of 
jhe public. JAMES G. BROOKS. 

EDW. VERNON SPARHAWK. 
iC_} Subscriptions received at the office of the 
Working Man’s Advocate, 40 Thompson street. 





Jan. 16. 


‘THE SICK and afflicted in the cit 

of New York and elsewhere, are Seepennalt 
informed that, at the sign of the Indian Heailng the 
‘Sick, corner of Grand avd Crosby s'reets, the fo!- 
lowing Diseases are safely cured with the Plants of 
this country by old DR. SMI: H, viz. Opt:e and 
other Blindness, Deafuess, Scrofula of the most mve- 
terate kind, and other diseases incident to the Humar 
Body, The poor and destitute will be attended gra- 
is. 2 Jan. 10. ly 











- : 
‘TOVE MOUNTING, BELL HANG. 
MI ING, and Black and White Smithigng 
in generul.—_ JESSE FERGUSON, No. 19 
Hudson street, New York, respectfully in- 
forms the public, that he executes all orders 
in the above branches with despatch and on 
reasonable terms. Nov. 21. tf 


PY PAINTING.—House, Sign. and Orna- 
namental Painting and Glazing, by 
D. McAFEE, 53 Vesey street. SIGN 
BOARDS of all kinds and sizes, kept on 
hand, ready for lettering, on the shortest no- 
tice. Imitations of WOODS, MARBLES, 
&c. &c. in the modern style. All kinds of 
work, at very reduced prices, executed with 
neatness and despatch. Nov. 21. ly* 
fEYRACTS.—Just published, at No. 40 
Thompson street, by the National Tract 
Society, (lately formed,) Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13, 
and 14, of a series of Tracts, entitled ** Mes- 
sengers of. Truth,” calculated to counteract 
he effects intended to be produced by the 
American Tract Society, and other associa- 
tions chiefly under the control of sects fa- 
vorable to a union of church and state. 
Terms—1000 pages for $1—450 for 50 
cents—100 pages for 12 1-2 cents. Auxilia- 
ry Tract Societies will be allowed a discount 
of 10 per cent. 
GEORGE H. EVANS, Agent. 
Dec. 26. 
OTICE.—The celebrated Strengthen- 
ing PLASTER, for pain or weakness 
in the breast, back, or side; also, for Rheu- 
matic Affections, Liver Complaints, aud 
Dyspepsia, for sale at No.. 38 Beekman 
street, This medicine is the invention of 
an eminent surgeon, and so numerous are 
the instances in which the most salutary ef- 
fects have been produced by it, that it is 
with the utmost confidence recommended 
to all who are afflicted with those distressing 
The sale of this remedy com- 
menced in May, 1827, from this est: blish- 





which have, of late years, been practised by selfish | ment, and the sales have been very exten- 


It affords us great pleasure in stating, 


money should be returned, out of those 
period above men- 
tioned, up to the present time, ten only have 


been returned; and those, upon strict en- 
_quiry, were found to be diseases for which 


they were not recommended. This we trust 


‘(when fairly considered) will be the strong- 
est evidence that could possibly be given of 
jits utility. 


Where the applicants are kuown, no mo- 


|ney will be required till the trial is made and 


approved ; where they are not known, the 


'money will be returned, provided the benefit 
‘above stated is not obtained. 


Apply at 38 Beekman, corner of William 
street. 


Nov. 7. ly 


T. KENSETT. 


rE\HE JOURNALOF HEALTH. Con- 
ducted by an Association of Physicians. 
** Health—the poor man's riches, the rich man’s 





| bliss.” ‘The primary object with the conduc- 


tors of the Journal of Health, is te point out 
the means of preserving health and prevent- 
ing disease. Ifo attain this, all classes and 
both sexes shall be addressed, in a’style fa- 


'miliar and friendly, and with an avoidance 


of such professional terms and allusions as 
would in any way obscure the subject cr 
alarm the most fastidious. The fruits of 
much reading, study, and careful observa- 
tion, shall be placed before them, so arrang- 


~ 'ed and applied, as:to conduce most efficaci- 
ie | 


ously to their bodily comfort and mental 


‘tranquillity. To whatever profession or call- 
‘ing they jay belong, the readers of this 


Journal will find precepts susceptible of va- 
luable application. Air, food, exercise, the 
reciprocal operation of mind and body, cli- 


'mate and localities, clothing, and the physi- 


cal education of children, are topics of per- 
manent and pervading intesest, with the dis- 
cussion and elucidation of which the pages 
of the work will be mainly filled. 
RECOMMENDATION OF THE WORK, 

We approve of the plan on which the pub- 
lication, entitled the ** Journal of Health,” is 
conducted, and belfeve that it is calculated 
to be useful, by enlightening public opinion 
on a subject of high importance to the wel- 
fare of society. The numbers which have 
appeared, evince talent, and may be viewed 
as a pledge of the continued usefulness of 
the publication, while conducted by its pre- 
sent efitors. We, therefore, feel no hesita- 
tion in recommending it to the public pa- 
tronage. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 13, 1829. 

N. Chapman, M. D., Wm. P. Dewees, 
M. D., Thos. C. James, M. D., Wm. E. 
Horner, M. D., professors in the university 
of Pennsylvania. John C. Otto, M. D., 
re T. Hewson, M. D., Franklin Bache, 

. D. 

TERMS.—The Journal of Health will 
appear in numbers of 16 pages each, octavo, 
on the second and fourth Wednesdays of 
every month. Price per annum $1.25, in 
advance. Subscriptions and communica- 
tions (post paid) will be received by Judah 
Dobson, agent, No. 108 Chesnut street, 
Philadelphia. 

Subscribers at a distance will discover, 
that the difficulty in remitting the amount 
of a single subscription will be obviated by 
any four of them sending on five dollars to 
the agent. "Those to whom this. may not 
be convenient, can receive sixteen numbers 
of the work by remitting a dollar to the same 
person. 

Agents.—J. Dobson, 108 Chesnut street, 
Philadelphia; W. and J. Neal, Baltimore ; 
Wm. Burgess, 97 Fulton street, New York; 


the towns in the United States. Dec. 19. 
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Carter and Hendee, Boston; and in most of 
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